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Foreword 



Dr Teja Singh's collection of poems, Naiya Daur (The Modern Era), is now 
ready for us to enjoy. A work of human creativity and artistic endeavour is 
always a part of the common heritage of humankind. The poems in this book 
will easily enamour anyone who sets a high premium on poetry as a 
manifestation of beauty and aesthetics as well as a medium of social and moral 
statement. I feel honoured to write the foreword as I share with the author 
many moral and political ideals and indeed cultural roots: humanism, 
cosmopolitanism, peace and Punjabiyat. 

Poets are born; non-poets can take a course in poetry writing and become 
rhymesters but the authentic poet is always identifiable because of the 
originality and novelty of his thought and the elegance of his composition. I 
am an essayist and know how often I have wanted to write poetry to say things 
in a few words and with the help of powerful imagery and symbols. But I have 
to take recourse to prose and find my way forward with long sentences and 
many of them. 

Teja Singh is a Punjabi through and through, but his poetic musings embrace 
the whole of humankind. This connection between the local and the global is 
mediated from the many places he has travelled to, although he dutifully 
wanders in his thoughts in the Punjab of once-upon-a-time. Nostalgia and 
sentimentality about the Punjab and India permeate several of his poems but 
the author is also a citizen of the world and he wants to play an active role in 
shaping it to be a safe and joyful place for all of us. 
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The diasporic experience can prove to be a vantage point if we are able to 
relate and feel and function in a variety of diverse situations, real and 
imaginary, and yet remain coherent as human beings. But it can prove to be a 
source of great agony and anguish if we are torn between loyalty to the original 
homeland and the actual homeland. Some people, unable to cope with such 
variations, begin writing verses full of self-pity and self-righteousness. 

This is not Teja Singh's attitude. As a citizen of the whole world, he is at home 
wherever he is. Although his poems lament on what was left behind, he uses 
the vision provided by his new environment to project a positive perspective. 
He surely belongs to the class of poets who are also social philosophers and 
want to change the world in the light of their moral convictions; in short; he is 
a poet with a purpose. In this regard, I would place him in the tradition of 
Iqbal, Faiz and Sahir. Those great masters were committed to Utopias of one 
sort or another and one may or may not agree with them, but nobody can deny 
that they composed poetry within a tinge of millenarianism. 

The poet mellows down that utopianism by acknowledging that human beings 
are imperfect and therefore they cannot be expected to create perfection. 
Consequently utopianism gives way to idealism in his thought-process. The 
difference between utopianism and idealism is that the former requires a 
commitment to a detailed programme of social engineering while idealism 
simply means a search for best solutions without any pretence of knowing 
what the best solution is. 
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Herein we find the teachings of the Sikh Gurus inspiring wisdom in the author 
that is very different from the chiliasm that pervades Islamic and Marxist 
eschatology. The Gurus accepted the inevitability of pluralism and diversity 
and taught that humanity was indivisible even when it was grouped into 
religious communities and nations. Most classically the fact that one of the 
steadfast and constant companions of Guru Nanak on his many sojourns, the 
Muslim bard, Bhai Mardana, remained a Muslim and never felt obliged to 
change his religion epitomizes the sui generis nature of the teachings of the 
Gurus. Several poems that the poet dedicates to his spiritual guides, the ten 
Gurus of orthodox Sikhs, are testimony of his profound spiritual indebtedness 
to their services to humankind, including resistance to tyranny. 

It is however important to note that the teachings of the Gurus, which came to 
be known as Sikhism, could not escape institutionalization and dogmatization. 
Perhaps such a process is inevitable when a social movement begins to 
resemble a community of believers who feel they need to establish their 
distinct identity. The result is that rites and rituals become more important as 
they are easy to observe, while the pristine thought slips into the background. 
Such developments are complicated further when politics and power games 
enter the scene. It is therefore important that thinkers and poets go back to the 
original ideas. The poems in the present collection are infused with the 
original humanism of Sikhism and therefore touch the heart so tenderly. 

Teja Singh writes in Urdu as well as in Punjabi and poems in both the 
languages are present in the book. In a historical-cultural sense that is 
important to keep in mind, because he represents a Punjab which is no more. 
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The generation of Hindus and Sikhs who could read and write in Urdu is now 
on its way out but not yet. On the other hand, in Pakistan very few people are 
in the habit of reading and writing Punjabi in the Persian or Urdu script. To 
find someone who can read and write Punjabi in Gurmukhi is a rarity 
altogether. Therefore the author also has one poem lamenting the partition of 
the Punjab in this collection of his select poems. 

In short, we have to celebrate the publication of this collection of poems 
because it is a contribution to the multifarious Punjabi identity which is 
simultaneously in harmony with a global humanity. 

May 2, 2007 

Dr. Ishtiaq Ahmed 

Professor 

Department of Political Science 
Stockholm University. 
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